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of a dentifrice is to promote oral health. Hence, there are certain, 
specific qualifications that a real dentifrice must possess. 


yORRHOC 





POWDER 


is qualified to perform the function of a real dentifrice, because it 
does more than is generally understood by the term, “‘cleans the 
teeth.” PYORRHOCIDE POWDER promotes Tooth-health, 
Gum-health, Mouth-health. 


It removes the bacterial plaques or films which harbor the germs 
of decay—thus minimizing decay. It removes the daily accretion of 
salivary calculus—this calcic deposit is the principal cause of pyorrhea. 


It induces blood circulation in the gum tissue. It makes the gums 
hard and firm—increasing their power of resistance against infection. 
It cleans and polishes the teeth. 


PYORRHOCIDE POWDER is medicated with DENTINOL (3%). 
Its soothing and healing action in soft, bleeding, spongy, receding 
gum conditions and its efficiency as an auxiliary in the treatment of 


are ascribed in part to the therapeutic properties of Dentinol. 
DENTINOL is unequalled in treating pyorrhea at the chair or for 
the prevention of soreness and inflammation caused by extractions, 
the placing of bridges, crowns, clamps or ligatures. 


Complimentary bottle of DENTINOL for 
demonstration purposes mailed on request. 





THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO. 


Incorporated 


110-112 West 40th Street New York 
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AN ENGLISH MOTOR DENTAL 
AMBULANCE == 





In the Note and Comment pe bag pum 


that Messrs. wt cles & Co., 
Army Medical Service, a 


in detail. It was 


We herewith present the corres 
also that 
than any other dentist, 

fully equipped dental am 


convey the wiades with no Geatrlaiesate 


wrk iy Loar soukihainon: 
inquiry, Messrs. DeTrey on June 13th, proceeded to give us the i 
reques rst necessary for them to obtain n from 
the War Trade Department and this matter could not be hurriedi 


ted to the British 
In reply to our letter of 


pee Rag IB we mentioned the fact 


rmation 


iid upon. 


pondence with accompanying illustrations; 
of Lieut. Parker-Cater, who has a better 
oo late nse ae 6 agin ou pode 


this subject 


solely to 
ec utilinian as an “operating unit or 


an the eonaldet of thu: dantlet mod bin ot 


TAT E are in receipt of your 
favor of the 18th ult., 
in which: you state 
that you have. heard 
that we presented a motor 
dental ambulance to the Army 
Medical Service for use for 
the British army in France: 
You are quite right,‘ although 
it puzzles us a little’ to know 
how you heard about it. 

We note that you are pre- 
paring to furnish dental am- 
bulances for your troops, and 
that some of your dental so- 
cieties have commenced a col- 
lection for the funds for this 
purpose, and now you want 
to have some information in 
relation to the ambulance. We 
are pleased to give you. such 
information, although it is im- 
possible for us to write a 
lengthy letter or an article, as 
you ask us, as, owing to the 


depleti6n of our staff we are 
so far behind with our work 
that we cannot do justice, 
even to the most urgent 
things. 

We have not yet received 
all the accounts for the ambu- 
lance, but it is. probable that 
it will cost us if the neighbor- | 
hood of 1,500 pounds. Now, 
you must not base yourself on 
this price to make your calcu- 
lations because the ambulance 
we offered’ to the army is 
really too luxurious. It was 
our pleasure to give the army 
the very best, and we spent a 
good deal of money which 
was not absolutely necessary. 
We daresay that if say half a 
dozen ambulances were made 
1,000 to 1,200 would cover the 
cost of each. There are two 
kinds of dental ambulances 
used on this side. One is a 
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traveling ambulance with 
motor, and the other kind— 
which they use in one of the 
allied countries in large quan- 
tities—is simply a cart with- 
out means of propulsion. It 
does work at a given spot for 
a week or two, or three, as 
the case may be, when it is 
required elsewhere, one of the 
numerous -tractors simply 
pulls it along..to the next 
place, together with some 
other transport wagons. In 
this case, of course, a good 
deal of money is saved be- 
cause it does away with all 
the mechanical features of a 
complete dental motor ambu- 
lance. 

In reference to the com- 
plete dental motor ambulance 
it is no use trying to save by 
taking a small chassis. A 
motor ambulance is an expen- 
sive thing and it should have 
room for two operators and 
one mechanic, otherwise the 
efficiency of the ambulance is 
reduced. Furthermore, you 
must have plenty of H. P., say 
25 to 30 H. P. at least, Euro- 
pean rating, which is different 
from the American. They 
have tried to. use ambulances 
of smaller power and smaller 
chassis, but they were shaken 
to bits by the rough condition 
of the roads, and in bad and 
wet weather the chassis was 
not strong enough to pull the 
ambulance. Se: 

We have used.a three-ton 
Albion chassis (British man- 
ufacture) with a 30 H. P. 
motor. We have used solid 
tires for the front wheels and 
semi-pneumatic tires for the 
back. The use of back tires 
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more resilient than solid rub- 
ber tires is advisable, so that 
the delicate contents of the 
ambulance are not shaken too 
much. It makes a big differ- 
ence. So much for the car it- 
self. | 

The body must be well 
built; it is no use saving 
money on that, as the rough 
use_would soon find the weak 
points of the body. The 
driver’s seat is_ practically 
closed in and there is a long 
seat, so that he can use this to 
sleep on in case of necessity. 
On the top there is a large 
water tank, which is filled by 
a hand pump attached to the 
side of the car. 

In order to increase the 
length of the ambulance when 
in use there is a folded exten- 


‘sion which is clearly shown 


on the photograph. When 
traveling the sides of the ex- 
tension fold sideways, where- 
as the platform and the roof 
of the extension close the am- 
bulance when traveling. 
There are two dental chairs 
inside and the one facing the 
opening slides on rollers and 
can be fixed at any point of 
the course. This is done so 
as to make use of the exten- 
sion. The chair slides for- 
ward about four feet. The 
cabinet itself is on rollers also 
and can slide forward the 
same distance. The second 
chair is a movable one, so that 
in case of fine weather the 
work cari: be done outside 
under a tent, which “is sup- 
plied with the ambulance. It 
has been found in practice 
that when two dental sur- 
geons work in a dental ambu- 
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VIEW OF THE DENTAL LABORATORY 
Completely fitted out with necessary apparatus and requirements. 


lance they can do more than 
twice as much work as one 
surgeon, as they help each 
other in various ways, which 
increases the efficiency. There 
are various cupboards used 
for storing dental materials. 
These are plainly shown on 
the photograph. 

The sink is in enameled cast 
iron ; the waste is worked by a 
foot pedal; the water is sup- 
plied by a tap over the sink, 
the water coming from the 
tank on the top of the car. 
The tank has a solid copper 
lining to avoid leakage, which 
would soon take place with a 
plain iron tank, owing to 
shaking and oxidation. Above 


f 


the sink we have the instru- 
ment sterilizer, which is 
heated by what we call a 
Primus stove (paraffin). The 
sterilizer is in copper. Next 
to the sterilizer we have a hot 
water heater, which is filled by 
a tap placed over it. The out- 
let tank of the hot water 
heater is just over the sink. 


‘The end wall and space is en- 


tirely used for the dental me- 
chanic. The right-hand part 
of the working bench is for 
plaster work; it is provided 
with a plaster shoot opening 
outside of the car to dispose 
of the plaster debris. The 
vulcanizer is also heated with 

Primus stove. The outlet 
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of the vulcanizer is provided 
with flexible metal tubing and 
a small hole made in the wall 
of the car, so that the vul- 
canizer can be emptied and 
the vapors let out outside of 
the car. When the van is 
traveling, the vulcanizer is 
placed on the floor and 
strapped. 

As shown in the photograph 
the polishing lathe is worked 
by foot. It is considered un- 
advisable to use an electric 
engine or an 
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for electric light, in case the 
ambulance: should come near 
a generating station, which 
frequently happens. 

The car is supplied with a 
complete operating outfit in 
duplicate. There is also a 
stock of teeth and all goods 
necessary for prosthetic 
work. The whole of the in- 
side arrangement, the chairs, 
cabinets, benches, etc., are 
either easily removable or lift- 
able, the reason being that in 

case of emer- 





electric lathe, 
as the current. 
required is too 
great to be 
furnished by 
accumulators 
without caus- 
ing trouble and 
inconvenience. 
Although there 
are some very 
reliable dyna- 
mos for light- 
ing, we have 
not included 
these as, after 
all, they are 
not as reliable 
as acetelyne. Furthermore, 
carbide can be _ obtained 
anywhere. 

The floor is covered with 
linoleum; the open _ foot 
boards are necessary, owing 
to the enormous amount of 
mud which may at times be 
carried into the car by the 
soldiers. They are easily re- 
moved, which facilitates 
cleaning. 

The whole car is lighted by 
acetelyne, with two large gen- 
erators on the foot boards out- 
side. The car is also wired 











gency the am- 
lance can be 
used tempo- 
rarily for any 
other purpose, 
such as trans- 
port of wound- 
ed, etc. 

We may add 
that the car has 
been equipped 
and arranged 
according to 
the instruc- 
tions received 
from Lieut. 
Parker - Cater, 
The Bungalow, 
Bude, Cornwall, England. 
We are sure that Mr. Parker 
would be pleased to give you 
further information if you 
wish to receive same. 

The drawers have _ been 
made very loose as, during the 
winter months they would 
swell so much that they could 
not be opened. 

As to the personnel, there 
should be two surgeon den- 
tists, one dental mechanic and 
a driver for the car. The 
driver should be a handy man 
and be ready to help the den- 
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tists or the mechanic in odd 
jobs. 

We trust that the above in- 
formation will be of some as- 
sistance to you. We are at 
your service for any further 
information you may desire to 
receive. 

* * * * * 

In further reference to your 
letter concerning the dental 
ambulance we beg to enclose 
herewith a copy of a letter 
we have just received from 
Lieut. A. 
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the dental profession and has 
nothing whatever to do with 
our firm. He simply offered 
us his services and gave sev- 
eral weeks of his time to 
equipping our motor dental 
ambulance, doing all this work 
absolutely gratuitously. He 
has the great advantage of 
having been in charge of a 
motor dental ambulance at 
the front for a long time, so 
that he has had practical ex- 
perience and knows what is 

wanted. His 





Parker - Cater, 
whom we men- 
tioned in our 
other letter. 


Lieut. A. 
Parker - Cater, 
who is a dental 
surgeon, is un- 
doubtedly the 
originator of 
the motor den- 
tal ambulance 
used now on 
the French 
front. As stat- 
ed in ourletter, 
he arranged 








address is The 
Bungalow, 
Bude, Corn- 
wall, England. 


Copy of let- 
ter from Lieut. 
Parker-Cater: 
‘Messrs. De- 
Trey & Co., 
Ltd. 
‘‘Gentlemen — 
Your descrip- 
tion of the am- 
bulance is as 
far as is possi- 
ble in a brief 








and equipped 

the ambulance we offered the 
war office. Lieut. Parker-Cater 
is extremely keen on the sub- 
ject, and we are satisfied that, 
if the American committee 
which has undertaken this 
task were to ask for his as- 
sistance, he would be only too 
pleased to give his entire time 
to the work. He is now en- 
gaged in work for the French 
Red Cross, but as it is volun- 
tary he could give it up at a 
moment’s notice. We may 


add that Lieut. Parker-Cater 
is a well known member of 





way very good, 
but, as you say, it is impossible 
by a written description to 
convey a correct impression. 
The Americans are really top 
hole when it comes to getting 
things done and I should like 
to help them all I can. I do 
not think I can lay the case 
before them very well by a 
letter, but briefly I would say 
that I do not think their idea 
of a light car to carry equip- 
ment only, would be of real 
practical value. As you right- 
ly say, a light car would shake 
everything to pieces and every 
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time you came to a pitch the 
things have to be unloaded 
and fixed up somewhere. The 
question is to find that ‘some- 
where’ just at the moment 
when the work has to be done. 
The only way to overcome 
this would be to carry about a 
wooden or tin building in 
sections, a most cumbersome 
and unsatisfactory way of 
doing it. If America wants 
to maintain her reputation in 
doing things well, she should 
build dental ambulances on 
the same general lines as 
yours, but less expensively, of 
course, which could be done 
quite well by building a fleet 
of cars. The French authori- 
ties tried the method of carry- 
ing about their equipment in 
the way suggested, but it was 
an apology for the real thing 
and eventually, as you know, 
they built a fleet of dental 
vans on our lines, but not so 
costly, and these vans are 
doing splendid work. 

“Tf it is not done by means 
of vans, their dental surgeons 
will not be able to do them- 
selves justice, and it will be a 
regular botch, which is un- 
characteristic of Americans. 
If they were to have properly 
equipped cars for, say, every 
2,000 men, and keep the re- 
spective vans running with 
their own particular units, 
they would do good and satis- 
factory work. And, if they 
had two dental surgeons and 
perhaps two mechanics for 
each van, I think they might 
deal with 4,000 men as a unit. 

“My great point is that, by 
properly equipping vans, they 
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will be able to do the work 
under the best possible condi- 
tions, which makes all the 
difference, whereas, by the 
light car idea and ‘pitching’ 
themselves under all sorts of 
conditions, they will not give 
the surgeons half a chance, 
and the work will not be half 
so effective nor so much. To 
do the work constantly under 
active service conditions, you 
must keep your dental sur- 
geons in good,heart and save 
them as much of the small 
worries as possible in order 
to keep things up to concert 
pitch. They must always, for 
instance, have water; they 
must have facilities for ster- 
ilizing and cleanliness, where 
everything is septic all around 
them. They must have power 
to get over bad ground. 


_ Twelve to eighteen inches of 


dust and two feet of mud will 
stop any kind of light car 
which is carrying dental 
equipment. Look at the 
amount of cleansing of tools, 
instruments, etc., each time 
equipment is unpacked froma 
light car and fixed up else- 
where. 

“The only other alternative 
is not to have cars at all and 
to fix up shanties all over 
their lines and let their dental 
surgeons work there, remem- 
bering, however, in this case 
they are not mobile and this 
being so, half their usefulness 
is gone, because they then, 
more or less, become a dental 
surgery at a base or rest sta- 
tion, whereas they want to 
able to move with their men 
and not for their men to have 
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to come to them, which is be carried out in England 
a great mistake of the -for various and _ obvious 


British dental 


system at the 


front. 

“If the am- 
bulances in 
question are 
intended for 
the western 
front,the 





reasons. It 
would save 
transport and 
money. 

should be 
only too 
pleased ~ to 
place myself 
at their dis- 











work should 








posal, etc. 





A DOZEN DON'TS FOR DENTAL 
PATIENTS 


JOHN PHILIP ERWIN, D.D.S., Perkasie, Pa. 


ON’T chat with your dentist. Buy his services, not his 
society. 
Don't continually cuss dentistry. It has been 
sufficiently damned. 
Don’t neglect your teeth and expect the dentist to pay the 
freight. 
Don’t ask for credit. Pay cash, as you do to Uncle Sam 
and the P. R. R. : 
Don’t kick at your dental bills. If you value your teeth 
cheaply, go to a blacksmith. 
Don’t dive into the dental! chair wn-dressed like a mermaid. 
A word to the foolish is sometimes efficient. 
Don’t expect dental work to last forever. It is made on 
earth, not in heaven. 
Don’t dictate how your work’ is to be done. What t’l do 
you know about dentistry. 
Don’t ask ridiculous questions. The dental office is an 
inflammation, not an information, bureau. 
Don’t take an offensive breath to your dentist. At best 
your mouth is not an Italian garden. ~ 
Don’t leave the dental chair without a “Thank you.” 
Money never bought sincere service. 
Don’t forget one of these. Be a “don’ter,” not a doer of 
these words. 
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“FOR THE CHILD--JUSTICE--NOT 
CHARITY” 


MAUD PALMER HART, Minneapolis, Minn. 


T was his first offense. 

He had stolen a pair 

of shoes. He had 

stolen a pair of beau- 

tiful, shiny, new shoes; shoes 

that were just his size exaet- 

ly ; such shoes as he had prob- 

ably never had on his feet in 
his life. 

Certain it is that those he 
was now wearing were sev- 
eral sizes too big for him, 
cobbled and patched and old, 
with worn out soles, which 
meant cold, wet little feet on 
rainy days; with broken 
laces tied in the ugly knots 


that clumsy childish fingers. 


tie. 

The other articles of his at- 
tire were as hopelessly too 
small as his shoes were too 
large. His grubby little hands 
and wrists protruded awk- 
wardly from the sleeves of his 
torn jacket. There was a 
dingy, pathetic bit of red, 
white and blue in his lapel. 
Beneath a shock of yellow 
hair his sensitive little face 
was streaked with tears, and 
his tear-swollen blue eyes 
were anxious. Altogether, he 
was a disconsolate little figure 
enough, as he stood on the 
threshold of the office. 

He had just come from the 
juvenile court, where he had 
been put on probation and 
given some kindly advice. At 
the small office on the ground 
floor of the court house, 
under the patronage of the 
Children’s Protective Society, 





Dr. H. D. Newkirk makes 
physical examination of the 
delinquent boys. It is without 
reference to their delinquency, 
however. There was no men- 
tion of the shoes from Dr. 
Newkirk. 

“Come on in, sonny.” 

The small offender stepped 
inside, with the anxious look 
in his eyes. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Joseph.” 

“How old are you, Joseph °” 

“Thirteen.” 

“Say, Joe, do you know 
how to weigh yourself?” 

Joe’s smile was quick and 
sunshiny. 

“Bet I do.” 

“Come on and try it.” 

He jumped eagerly upon 
the scales, alive with interest. 

“Seventy-five pounds.” 

“Good !” 

But the “good” was for the 
deftness of the thin little fin- 
gers on the weights. One 
hundred pounds, according to 
the tables, was the normal 
weight for a boy of Joe’s age 
and height. 

“What did you have for 
breakfast, sonny °” 

“Coffee ’n bread.” 

“Cream or sugar in the 
coffee °” 

“No.” 

“What did your father 
have ?” 

“An egg.” 

“Doesn’t he think little boys 
need eggs, too?” 

The yellow head went up. 
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“We can’t all have eggs. 
They cost too much, ’n there 
are too many of us. My father 
works harder ’n all the rest of 
us put together. My father—” 

The doctor laid a friendly 
arm across the boy’s thin 
shoulders. 

“You bet he does, sonny. 
That’s the way to talk. What 
grade are you in in school ?” 

“Fifth.” 

“Two grades behind, aren’t 
you?” 

The anxious look came into 
Joe’s eyes again. 

“T can’t study. I get head- 
aches. It hurts sometimes, 
too, in my stomach.” 

“Under-nourished,’ said 
Dr. Newkirk to the quiet 
nurse who sat at the desk. 


She inscribed it in one of 


the blanks. 

Other things there were to 
be registered in the blanks. 
The use of the test card dem- 
onstrated astigmatism and a 
bad condition of far-sighted- 
- ness in the blue eyes. Sties 
had been frequent and the lids 
» were ulcefated. An examina- 
tion of his throat showed 
adenoids and diseased tonsils. 
His teeth were in a terrible 
state, green stained and many 
decayed. Pyorrhea had al- 
ready set in. 

His ragged clothes and 
shaggy hair spelled neglect no 
more unmistakably than his 
scrawny little body, his red- 
dened eyelids, his ruined 
teeth and the dripping pus in 
his throat. No need was dis- 
covered for an operation, as 
is so often the case among the 
other shabby little boys who 
crowded the anteroom. All he 
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needed was good glasses, at- 
tention to his teeth, removal of 
his tonsils and adenoids anda 
few weeks of wholesome liv- 
ing. 

No mysterious bone press- 
ing on his brain had induced 
crime in Joe. A run down 
condition had induced 
truancy, and truancy had 
drifted, as it almost inevitably 
does, into delinquency. No 
mental deficiency had pre- 


- vented him from distinguish- 


ing between right and wrong. 
In spite of all his handicaps, 
he was bright, quick and alert. 
But an empty stomach and 
aching head dulls the keenest 
ethics. 

*It was upon this theory that 
the work among the juvenile 
court boys was based when in- 
stituted five years ago by the 
Juvenile Protective League, 
recently united with the chil- 
dren’s branch of the Humane 
Society, now known as the 
Children’s Protective Society. 
It was upon the theory that all 
boys have a right to a strong, 
healthy body, and that having 
that body, they are more apt 
to be good boys than bad. 

To be sure, mental defi- 
ciency among delinquent boys 
is appallingly frequent. When 
found, it is handled by an ex- 
pert psychologist. There is an 
occasional freak case where 
some misplaced bone helps 
criminal tendencies and where 
some unique operation is re- 
quired and given. Other ser- 
ious operations are handled by 
this surgeon, but with no 
more care than is given to the 
thousand and one small rem- 
edial measures which are con- 
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stantly being found necessary. 
No sensationalism marks the 
work of the Children’s Pro- 
tective Society and the staff 
which works for the physical 
well-being of these juvenile 
court boys. Plain common 
sense characterizes their ac- 
tivities and a square deal for 
the “bad boy” is their watch- 
word. 

The necessity for the work 
was fully proven by the Juve- 
nile Protective League before 
it was undertaken five years 
ago. It was also investigated 
by the Children’s Protective 
Society after the reorganiza- 
tion. It encroaches on the 
activities of no other agency, 
neither the public schools nor 
the various charitable organi- 
zations. 

Ignorance and _ prejudice 
among parents prevents many 
of these children from avail- 
ing themselves of the excel- 
lent opportunities for physical 
examination and assistance 
offered by the public schools. 
Ignorance and prejudice also 
stand between a large share 
of these boys and the charit- 
able organizations, which are 
so glad to help them. In in- 
numerable cases, of course, 
they receive all that they need 
from those sources, but in 
those cases the staff working 
under the Children’s Protec- 
tive Society simply finds no 
work to do and passes on. 

The peculiar hold which the 
Children’s Protective Society 
has upon these parents is the 
manner in which it reaches 
the children. After the chil- 
dren have been brought into 
juvenile court, the parents are 


- each home thus touched. 
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frightened and willing to sub- 
mit to almost any measures. 
An opportunity is thus offered 
to visit the homes from which 
the children come; to help, 
physically, not only the boy 
brought into court, but often 
many other members of the 
families as: well; to break 
down the barriers of antag- 
onism ; to build up confidence ; 
to sympathize and advise. 
Often the cloud of one mem- 
ber of the family in juvenile 
court has a silver lining which 
means the rehabilitation of 
the entire family, the giving 
to them a new outlook on life 
and to the boy a fair start. 
Following the examination, 
the visiting nurse for the 
clinic, a county officer, visits 
She 
delivers any medicine pre- 
scribed, carries a message of 
cleanliness and sanitation and 
compiles certain physical, 
moral, sociological and peda- 
gogical records. She also se- 
cures the written consent of 
the parents to any further 
work found necessary. 

If a child shows any signs 
of feeble-mindedness, he is 
examined by a psychologist, 
detailed for the work by the 
Board of Education. Accord- 
ing to the last annual report of 
the remedial work done in the 
juvenile court of Hennepin 
county, the observations made 
by this department have been 
that the proportion of chil- 
dren in the juvenile court who 
are mentally defective to a 
greater or less degree, is at 
least ten times as great as in 
the public schools. Children 
found to be actually feeble- 

















minded are placed in the 
proper institutions, and the 
others are assisted in every 
possible way. 

If a child’s eyes are found 
to be weak, they are examined 
free of charge and glasses are 
furnished gratuitously. 

If a child’s teeth are found 
in need of attention, he reports 
at the dental clinic held every 
Friday afternoon at St. Bar- 
nabas Hospital. The use of 
the room in which it is held is 
given. by the hospital. The 
services of the dentist, as well 
as the cost of the instruments, 
drugs and supplies used are 
taken care of by the Chil- 
dren’s Protective Society. 

From twelve to twenty chil- 
dren are treated every Friday 
afternoon girls as well as 
boys. In some cases the girls 
are small sisters of the 
“naughty boys” who have 
been examined; in_ others 
they are just wards of the so- 
ciety. They wait very pa- 
tiently, as a rule, and seem to 
have little fear of the dental 
chair. 

“Doesn’t hurt,” with a 
brave winking back of tears, 
is more common than protests 
and wails from these small, 
shabby patients. 

What pleases them most is 
the cleaning process which 
precedes every treatment. 
They are very proud of their 
teeth when they emerge white 
and shining from the dentist’s 
hands. Even the boys indulge 
in many furtively admiring 
peeks into the mirror. 

A sample of tooth paste and 
a little booklet on “Good 
Teeth” is given to every child 
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when he departs, with in- 
structions, for brushing three 
times a day. It has been the 
observation of the dentist in 
charge that the children are 
very conscientious in the per- 
formance-of this duty, and 
seem to take great pride in 
keeping their teeth white. 

St. Barnabas Hospital has 
given free hospital room and 
service to the dependent and 
delinquent children in need of 
surgical work. The surgical 
clinic is also held on Friday, 
and the work is done by Dr. 
Newkirk. Operations for ap- 
pendicitis, adenoids, tonsils 
and circumcision are among 
the most common. All of the 
“ills that flesh is heir to” seem 
to be treated at this clinic, 
however. 

Here, too, gratitude and af- 
fection are the most pro- 
nounced characteristics of the 
patients. They await Dr. New- 
kirk’s calls with eager interest, 
saving little foolish, childish 
things to tell him and give 
him. Long after they have 
left the hospital they feel 
free to come to him, at his of- 
fice and at the hospital, with 
broken arms or broken hearts, 
and tales of woe of every de- 
scription. 

Many are sent to Glen Lake 
farm, the Hennepin county 
juvenile detention home for 
boys, to convalesce. Out at 
the farm, which is indeed a 
home and does not in any re- 
spect resemble a penal institu- 
ton, they gain weight and 
strength with marvelous ra- 
pidity. Here “coffee ’n bread” 
is not the breakfast. Milk and 
eggs and good home cooking 
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of all sorts abound. Fresh air 
and exercise, carefully super- 
vised work on the farm and in 
the schoolroom, add pounds 
and strengthen muscles. 

To all the Glen Lake boys 
the facilities of St. Barnabas 
Hospital and the services of 
Dr. Newkirk are open without 
charge. That many of the 
boys have taken advantage of 
them are proven by the recep- 
tion which Dr. Newkirk re- 
ceives. Then, indeed, there is 
a scurry for the-scales and 
proud tales of added weight to 
tell. Then he must be shown 
about the barnyard with half 
a dozen youngsters clinging to 
each hand, while the calves or 
baby pigs or rabbits are ex- 
hibited and admired. 

Lay opinions as to the rela- 
tion of physical and moral 
conditions in children are 
wavering. The opinion of 
Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Mac- 
Kenzie, in charge at Glen 
Lake farm, is very decided 
and simple. It is that the re- 
lation is close and vital. 

With the removal of some 
physical irritation, they have 
seen many a sullen, impu- 
dent, disagreeable truant 
changed to a sunny, friendly, 
lovable child. They have seen 
the simple influence of phy- 
sical cleanliness working for 
mental cleanliness in boys of 
unclean habits. They have 
watched sunshine and fresh 
air do their work. 

There is one little lad at 
Glen Lake farm who is there 
for the third time. Three 


times he has run away from 
home because of a drunken 
father, who abuses him. The 
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last time he took along with 
him a chubby baby brother 
because the father had been 
beating him, too. They had a 
sad time before the authori- 
ties found them and_ took 
them to Glen Lake. They 
lived in an old piano box, eat- 
ing what they could buy with 
the pennies earned by selling 
papers. They kept in hiding 


‘most of the time from fear of 


being caught. 

He is fourteen now and a 
handsome, sturdy little fellow. 
He is old for his age, of 
course, for he has been stand- 
ing for some time between 
that chubby baby brother and 
the world. He is in the 
eighth grade at the Glen Lake 
school and an_ enthusiastic 
student. He is a voracious 
reader of books, with a par- 
ticular fondness for history, 
and may be found during any 
of the recreation hours curled 
up in the sun or by the fire 
with a fat volume. 

Although now so strong 
and vigorous, he was worn 
out and run down when he 
reached Glen Lake. He has 
been operated on for several 
troubles and under Dr. New- 
kirk’s care for years. Nota 
delinquent at all, a boy of fine 
principles and a keen sense of 
responsibility. With a splen- 
did mind, he is one of the 
types of dependents who come 
under the beneficent influence 
of the Children’s Protective 
Society. 

In four years, Dr. Newkirk 
has examined 953 children. 
He has performed 774 opera- 
tions, 483 of which have been 
given hospital care, and 4,000 
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home visits have been made 
by the nurse. 

In one year, for the dental 
department is a new one, the 
dentist has treated 235 chil- 
dren. This is the result of 92 
hours’ work. , 

“Invaluable” is Judge 
Waite’s description of the 
service being rendered 
through this department to 
the community by the Chil- 
dren’s Protective Society. 
The system of remedying the 
physical defects of delinquent 
children is no longer in an ex- 
perimental stage in Minneap- 
olis, according to Judge 
Waite, and has been demon- 
strated to be highly desirable. 

“There is no doubt,” said 
he, “but that the proportion of 
children who are mentally and 
physically defective is much 
greater in the juvenile court 
than the public schools. There 
is no doubt, also, but that the 
mental and physical defects 
contribute largely to truancy 
and the train of circumstances 
leading to delinquency. - 

“The problem of the delin- 
quent boy or girl of seventeen 
is a delicate and dangerous 
problem,” he observed. “The 
offenses of such a delinquent 
are more immediately danger- 
ous to the community than the 
offenses of a younger delin- 
quent. Both the volume and 
the importance of the work 
done by the physical depart- 
ment will be increased by this 
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change. We need the physical 
department particularly at 
this time.” 


These opinions are echoed 
by other social workers. 
That support be not drawn 
from such vital and construc- 
tive agencies, no matter what 
other demands are _ being 
made, is the plea of practically 
all workers with boys. 


The probation office com- 


mented on the increased 


friendliness among the tam- 
ilies with whom the probation 
officers deal after they have 
come in contact with the 
physical department of the 
juvenile. 


“It would be a sad day for 
Glen Lake if this work of the 
Children’s Protective Society 
were ever discontinued,” said 
Mr. MacKenzie, the kindly 
director of the Glen Lake 
farm. “We wouldn’t get along 
without it.” 


_ He paused, as if it were dif- 
ficult to express himself ade- 
quately. 

“T can’t get mad at my au- 
tomobile, if it won’t run, 
when I know it has a bum 
spark plug,” he said, slowly, 
after a moment. “And I 
can’t punish a boy, no matter 
how bad he is, if he’s sick or 
tired out. Most of them aren’t 
bad, anyhow, when they’re’ 
well and rested. That’s why 
I have so few bad boys out 
here. 
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SPECKED APPLES 


JOHN PHILIP ERWIN, D.D.S., Perkasie, Pa. 





Prime purpose, to impress indelibly upon the child mind the simple, yet im- 
portant truth, that human teeth are constantly beset with well organized 
destructive forces. Materials, a number of undersized, immature apples, 
medium-sized apples, and some small specked apples. As each apple specks, 
hold same before the class. Teach, as specked apples can spoil good apples, 
so can specked teeth spoil good teeth, Length of lesson, gf in epg 
uthor's Nolte 





ARY, one evening, was telling her mamma about pretty 
Jane Brown, who lived next door. 
“Every time Jane smiles her clean, white teeth 
shine like the pearls in your necklace. I like Jane be- 
cause she has such a pretty mouth. Mamma, I wish I could 
have pearly teeth like Jane has.” 

Her mamma smiled sweetly and said: “To have pearly 
teeth little folks must beware of specked apples.”’ 

Mary sat herself quietly on a stool before her mamma and: 
said, “I don’t understand. Tell me about specked apples.” 

Then she told Mary this story: 

“Once upon a time there were some apples in an orchard 
who became tired of staying in one place. They wanted to go 
away from the lonely tree into the big city over the hills. 

“One little apple, swinging on a low limb, said, ‘Brothers, I 
am tired of hanging on one limb day and night, with the wind 
blowing me about and the rain beating down into my face. I 
don’t want to stay here any longer. I want to go to the city and 
see the great sights.” 

“All the other apples listened in surprise. They had never 
heard an apple talk like that before. They were now greatly 
excited. 

“What could it all mean? Can we leave this lonely tree? 
How can we get to the city? Is it far away?’ they asked 
among themselves. 

“Then one large apple hanging on a top-most limb told 
them he had a speech to make. Every apple listened when he 
said, ‘Since I am so high J see more than you all. The world 
out yonder is beautiful. If we apples would travel to the city 
and ‘see the bright lights and the rich people we must grow red, 
ripe and reund, so when the farmer comes this way he will be 
pleased and send us to market.’ 

“At this all the apples cried, ‘Hurrah! hurrah! That will 
be fine!’ all but a few specked apples hanging here and there. 
They growled and were cross. Said one, with the ugliest speck, 
‘I don’t want to go to the city and see fine people. I won’t grow 
red, ripe and round. I want to stay here on this tree forever.” 

“This made the good apples talk faster than ever. They 
called to the speckled apples, ‘You may stay here with your ugly 
specks. We are going to please the farmer so he will take us to 
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the city.’ 

“Day by day the good apples grew red, ripe and round. 
Day by day the specked ones growled and grew. uglier. 

“Soon the farmer passed that way. He saw the red- 
cheeked apples. They pleased him. Calling his son, he said, 
‘Son, bring barrels and fill them with these red, ripe, round 
apples. They must be taken to market. But be careful not to 
pick the specked apples.’ 

“When the good apples heard this they sang for joy. ‘Now 
we will see the fine homes and the rich people. Now we will 
see the bright lights of the gay city.’ They were very happy. 

“But the good apples forgot their enemies. At first the 
farmer boy picked only good apples, but growing tired, he 
became careless and put some specked apples in with the good 
ones. This caused trouble. When the specked apples found 
that they were being taken to the city they became very angry 
and started to fight the good apples. 

“*This is all your fault! cried the specked apples. ‘We 
did not want to leave the orchard. We don’t want to go to the 
city. If you had not grown red, ripe and round the farmer 
would have passed us by and we could have stayed on the tree 
all our lives.’ 

“And then the specked apples bit a good apple here, an- 
other there, and kept on biting and fighting until they had bitten 
all the good apples. 

“Days after, when the barrels were opened in the city, and 
the rich people came to buy, a great change had taken place. 
There were no longer any good apples in the barrels. Their 
pretty red cheeks were now all covered with ugly specks. Their 
beauty was gone. Of course, no one would buy them. And the 
good apples were very, very sad because they were spoiled 
forever. 

“That, my little daughter, is the story of the specked 
apples.” 

“T don’t like specked apples; I hate them,” said Mary. “I 
like only good apples.” 

“No one, my daughter, loves specked apples, since they are 
small and ugly, and not good to eat. And no one cares for 
specked teeth, teeth that are dark and dirty and decayed.” 

“Will specked teeth harm the good teeth just like the 
specked apples spoiled the good ones?’ asked Mary. She was 
thinking about her own good teeth. 

“Yes, specked teeth can spoil pearly teeth. If a few 
specked teeth were to get into Jane Brown’s mouth, they would 
soon spoil all her pretty teeth,” replied her mamma. 

“Mamma, there is a little boy in our school who says he 
cleans only his front teeth; that no one sees his back teeth, and 
so, he won’t clean them.” 

“You must tell him the story of the specked apples. Tell 
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him that soon his back teeth will grow mighty specks, and these 
specks will grow so large and strong that they will kill not only 
his back teeth, but also his front teeth.” 

“How can I keep the specks off my teeth?” asked Mary. 

“Never go to bed with any specks on your teeth. Always 
clean your mouth carefully before going to bed.” 

“Why, mamma, do the specks work on my teeth while I am 
asleep °” 

“Yes, specked teeth work harm faster while you‘ sleep 
than when you are awake. When you eat and drink and talk and 
use your mouth the specks do not have a chance to work so 
fast. But when you are asleep, and the mouth is quiet, then 
specked teeth work even faster than did the specked apples in 


the barrels.” 

“Mamma, if I keep all the specks off my teeth, can I have 
pearly teeth like Jane Brown has?” asked Mary. 

“Yes, because specked teeth keep away from clean chil- 
dren. They like only dirty children,” replied her mamma. 

“Mamma, I will start tonight to fight the specks in my 
mouth. And every time I see a specked apple I will think of the 
story you told,” said Mary, as she ran off to clean her teeth 
before going to bed. 


REMARKS. 


This interesting lesson is well worth all the time and py spent 
upon it. Its possibilities are unlimited. As a vehicle for conveying 
simple, comprehensive answers to many complex oral hygiene ques- 
tions it will prove quite efficient. 

Children at 6 to 8 years of age have but a hazy conception of why 
their teeth decay and why they are lost. Children should be taught 
at the very beginning of the oral hygiene course, how one bad tooth 
can spoil many good teeth; that decay does not cure itself; that the 
weak, child-mouth should be kept free of specked teeth; and that 
clean teeth in a clean mouth seldom grow specks. 

When children thoroughly comprehend these important dental 
truths, the seeds of oral hygiene are deeply planted. In fact, little 
success can be hoped for until the why of oral hygiene has been 
answered to the complete satisfaction of the child. The questions 
uppermost in the child’s mind are; why do we teach oral hygiene? 
Why are we interested in the dental welfare of the child? Why 
should teeth be kept clean? Why do teeth decay? Specked apples 
is a satisfactory answer 

The most skeptical child willingly accepts these fundamental facts. 
These truths are self-evident. A proof of this will be found in the 
efforts put forth by the children to clean and save their teeth after 
this lesson has been taught. 

Butler says: 

“A man convinced against his will, is of the same opinion still.” 

Do not force oral hygiene on the children. Strive to convince 
them with their will. Keep the prime purpose of the lesson constantly 
in mind. Determine that, “Specked Apples” will teach truths in oral 
hygiene which shall never be forgotten. Remember, the children need 
this help. 
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SUNDAY IN NEW YORK CITY 





HE largest assemblage 
of dentists in history 
will undoubtedly be in 


attendance at the 
meeting of the National Den- 
tal Association, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, October 22 
to 26. The temperature in 
New York in October leaves 
nothing to be desired, and 
there will not be a repetition 
of the torrid weather as at 
Louisville last year. 

If you can arrange it, bring 
the wife also. The Ladies’ 
Reception Committee will be 
an active one and this will be 
an ideal opportunity to see 
the sights of New York, its 
dry goods stores, places of 
entertainment, famous dining 
halls, etc.-—dear to the heart 
of womankind. 

Do not let the matter of in- 
ability to secure hotel accom- 
modations worry you. Pro- 
vided you are willing to fore- 
go some of the modern furbe- 
lows and furnishings, accom- 
modations may be secured at 
a reasonable price. To illus- 
trate: The Broadway Central 
Hotel, (600 rooms), comfort- 
able accommodations may be 
had for a dollar a day and up. 
To be sure, the hotel is not sit- 
uated in the immediate center 
of the village, but the rooms 
are clean and comfortable. 
You will not find this hotel in 
the list sent out by the com- 
mittee. There are others of 


equal respectability and mod- 
erate charges. 

If you arrive by way of the 
New York Central, why not 


detrain at the 125th street — 
station? This is the “Harlem” 
of the early 70’s, then the 
home of the squatter and the 
goat, now one of the most 
populous parts of New York 
City. 

Columbia University is sit- 
uated, 114th to 120th streets, 
Amsterdam avenue and 
Broadway, and thousands of 
rooming houses, good, clean 
and respectable, are in this 
immediate vicinity. By con- 
sulting the Harlem Branch of 
the Y. M. C. A., near Madison 
avenue, they will furnish you 
a list of desirable rooming 
places. The price per room, 
averages from $3 to $10 per 
week, according to accommo- 
dations. 

The meeting commences on 
Monday. Why not arrive in 
New York Saturday or Sun- 
day? This will give you plenty 
of time to locate yourself and 
do some sight-seeing. 

I listened to a conversation 
among a lot of dentists dur- 
ing a trip to New York, and 
one of them made the asser- 
tion that on Sunday it was the 
deadest place on the map. Said 
he: “Everything is closed 
up; absolutely nothing do- 
ing.” I thought then and still 


think, it one of the most asi- 


nine remarks I had ever heard. 
It was made by a dentist who 
dressed neatly and looked in- 
telligent. 

Why did he say it—yes, 
why did he? 

Perhaps he had made a trip 
abroad and came back filled 
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to the neck with “Kultur.” 
Who knows? 

I believe you could devote a 
_ day each week for the next 
century to sight-seeing in 
New York City and not ex- 
haust its treasures or keep in 
pace with its development. 

Having arrived in New 
York on Saturday, we are 
ready for a sight-seeing trip 
on Sunday, October 21. Will 
you accompany me? 

As you are undoubtedly 
wearied from your journey, 
we will not make it too early. 
A breakfast at the hotel or 
one of Child’s restaurants and 
we are ready at 10 A. M. 

We may attend divine serv- 
ices at the “Little Church 
Around the Corner,” Trinity 
Church, with its adjoining 
graveyard of notables; St. 
Paul’s Chapel, the _ oldest 
church edifice in the city, es- 
tablished by Trinity in 1764 in 
what was then a wheat field 
on the church farm. Then 
there is the beautiful St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. 

After the service we can go 
to Lower Manhattan and view 
the Aquarium, containing 122 
glass tanks. Here is _ the 
finest collection of living fish 
ever displayed. The building 
was erected in 1807 on what 
was then an island called Fort 
Clinton. In 1822 it was 
made a part of the main- 
land by filling in. Then 
it became a place _ of 
amusement, known as Castle 
Garden, and Jennie Lind 
sang there in 1850. From 


1855 to 1892, it was the Im- 
migration Depot, which is now 


In 1806 it 


at Ellis Island. 
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was converted into its-present 
use as an aquarium. It is 
said that two million anda 
half people visit it annually, 
and is well worth the time and 


effort. It is expected at an 
early date to erect a new 
building. 

Lower Manhattan contains 
many interesting points of 
historical interest. Unlike 
Boston, no care has_ been 
taken in placing markers that 
the visitor can note them. 
During business hours a trip 
through the financial district, 
viewing the enormous busi- 
ness blocks housing the insur- 
ance and banking companies, 
is worth while. 

You must visit the tower of 
the Woolworth Building. 
Viewed from the fifty-eighth 
floor, New York begins to 
look like its picture. 

Many interesting trips on 
the bay, to the Statue of Lib- 
erty and other points, may be 
arranged at a minimum ex- 
penditure of time and money. 

Perhaps the Lower Man- 
hattan trip will be more satis- 
factory during a week day. 
Then the financial district will 
be in active operation. 

Let us then go to Upper 
Manhattan. Providing we are 
at a down-town hotel, we 
take a subway train, prefer- 
ably an express. If you are 
located in the Harlem district, 
we can use a surface car or 
walk. The Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine is located a 
block from Columbia Univer- 
sity, Amsterdam avenue to 
Morningside Park, t1roth to 
113th street. This is the be- 
ginning of a most ambitious 
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scheme to construct a house 
of worship to compare with 
the European cathedrals. Be- 
gun in 1892, it will take fifty 
years longer to complete. To 
date $3,500,000 has been ex- 
pended, and when completed, 
it is expected to cost approxi- 
mately $15,000,000. Services 
are held at 8 o’clock, 11, and 
4 in the afternoon. The 
Cathedral is open to visitors 
between times. With the pic- 


turesque surroundings and - 


singing of the male choir, the 
services of an hour are only 
too short. 

We may then take a stroll 
and view the Columbia Uni- 
versity: buildings. The total 
attendance at the beginning of 
this war was said to be thirty 
thousand. The Library Build- 
ing, gift of the late President 
Low, costing $1,200,000, is 
the purest example of classic 
Greek architecture in Amer- 
ica. It houses 550,000 vol- 
umes. 

There are many excellent, 
moderate priced restaurants 
in this section, particularly 
125th street. Let us get a 
light lunch and then to the 
upper end of Riverside Park, 
and Grant’s Tomb. 

After viewing this beauti- 
ful mausoleum, we take a bus 
running down Riverside 
Drive, fare ten cents. Here 
we have the Hudson on one 
side and hundreds of private 
residences and high-class 
apartment houses on the 
other. The successful cigaret 
manufacturer, the soda water 
millionaire, the bank presi- 
dent, and right in the corner 
of this magnificent apartment 
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we are passing is the residence 
of Mary Pickford, the lady of 
the movies. She pays a mere 
bagatelle of $15,000 a year 
rental, but doesn’t seem to 
mind it a bit. 

Taking one of the cross 
streets, we find ourselves on 
Fifth avenue. From here we 
may go in several directions, 
and spend the afternoon in 
diverse ways and manners. 
Perhaps you would like to go 
to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Fifth avenue, 81st to 
84th street. When com- 
pleted, its buildings of 18% 
acres will have cost $20,000,- 
000. Housed therein is the 
Morgan collection, valued at 
$50,000,000. The treasures 
of the museum require twelve 
closely printed catalogues. It 
has twenty galleries of fa- 
mous paintings, sculptures, 
armors, mummies, ancient 
glass, jades, porcelains, rugs, 
laces, furniture. Surely, you 
can find something of interest. 


‘It would require many weeks 


to do scant justice to its con- 
tents. Check your hat and 
wraps, secure a catalogue of 
the subject in which you are 
most interested, and come 
again when you are not all 
tired out, to view the othe: 
things. 

On a recent trip, the col- 
lection of ancient and modern 
goldsmith art, including rare 
gems and a unique collection 
of watches, interested me 
most. It is doubtful if as com- 
plete a collection is to be 
found elsewhere in the world. 

Also, you will see the fa- 
mous gold salt cellar of Ben- 
venuto Cellini. 
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The museum is open on 
Sunday from 1 to 2 P. M.; 
from 10 to 6 P. M. on week 
days. 

Perhaps you would rather 
go to the American Museum 
of Natural History, 77th to 
81st street, Central Park 
West? When completed, 
these buildings will have cost 
$20,000,000. Here we find 
birds, fishes, mammals, in- 
sects, reptiles, primitive races 
of man and his arts, the Mor- 
gan collection of gems and 
gem materials, the Jessup col- 
lection of North American 
woods, a collection of meteor- 
ites, including the large speci- 
mens brought by a special ex- 
pedition headed by Rear Ad- 
miral Peary. Here we will 
find the evolution of the horse 
and giant reptiles. It is open 
every day in the year from 9 
to 5 and Sunday from 1 to 5. 

You don’t like museums? 
Then we will make a trip to 
Central Park, between Fifth 
and Eighth avenues, and 59th 
and 110th streets. It has 31 
miles of footpaths, 914 miles 
of drives and 5% miles of 
bridle roads. The rate of the 
park carriage is twenty-five 
cents an hour, each person. 
They may be secured at Fifth 
or EKighth avenues and 5oth 
street. It takes in all of the 
principal sights, with stop- 
over privileges. We may stop 
and see the menagerie or the 
band concert on the Mall. Did 
you note the Obelisk, or 
“Cleopatra’s Needle,” dating 
from the sixteenth century B. 
(? 

The most satisfactory way 
of viewing the park is to go 
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afoot, but rather fatiguing 
and a time consumer. A 
hansom cab, charge $2 per 
hour, offers a convenient and 
comfortable way. With the 
lady and yourself, nothing in 
front of you but the horse, it 
is “a perfect day.” The driver 
in the rear is your counselor, 
guide and friend; at each 
point of interest he waxes 
eloquent. It is his business 
and he gives every evidence 
of familiarity with the sur- 
roundings. 

After dinner and a bath, I 
would advise you to sit around 
the lobby of the hotel and 
watch other people doing the 
strenuous act, or write a few 
letters to the folks at home, 
and then to bed. 

Of course you can go to 
one of the so-called “Sacred 
Concerts” at several of - the 
theatres, of which there are 
one hundred and twenty-five 
in the city, not including 
eight hundred motion picture 
shows. The most celebrated 
theaters in New York City 
are the Hippodrome with a 
stage 200 feet long and 110 
feet deep, the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and the Cen- 
tury Theater, one of the 
most magnificent in the coun- 
try, situated at 67th and Cen- 
tral Park West. Sunday 
concerts are frequently given 
at Carnegie Hall, Carnegie 
Lyceum and Mendelssohn 
Hall also public open air con- 
certs in the parks and recrea- 
tion piers owned by the city. 

We might go to the new 
Public Library building. The 
main stack room has 63 miles 
of shelving and a storage ca- 

















pacity of 3,000,000 volumes. 


Its reference library alone. 


consists of 9g00,000° volumes 
and 300,000 pamphlets. 

Thanks to the munificence 
of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
scattered in different sections 
of Greater New York are 
forty-two branch buildings, 
containing 950,000 volumes. 
The annual circulation is 
6,000,000. This is one of the 
largest libraries in America. 
It is open on Sunday from I 
to 10 P. M. 
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But the library is worth a 
trip all by itself, and tomor- 
row, if you like, we will go 
the first thing in the morning ; 
also several of the big depart- 
ment stores and the specialty 
shops along Fifth avenue. 

How would you like to 
make a trip to Tiffany’s and 
view the big Tiffany dia- 
mond? 3 

Pleasant dreams! Good 
health! A _ strenuous week 


' faces you. 





A SUGGESTION IN HANDLING 
CHILDREN 





ROBERT W. BLAKE, D.D.S., Chicago, III. 


HE other day papa 
brought little Helen, 
aged seven years, to 
my office for treat- 

ment. She came into the 
operating room with fear and 
trembling. Upon questioning 
the father, I learned that she 
had been frightened by a for- 
mer dentist needlessly. 

The little girl is the daugh- 
ter of a college professor and 
is very much interested in our 
war with Germany. I imme- 
diately told her that the holes 
in her teeth were caused by 
the Germans, who were trying 
to get in as fast as they could 
to kill the nerve. We called 
the engine a machine gun and 
immediately she told me to 
shoot all I could. The confi- 
dence of the child was gained 





then and there. I drilled away 
while Helen was all smiles. 
After hunting and killing all 
the Germans in the cavities 
with our machine gun, I told 
her that there were a few Ger- 
mans still hanging around the 


teeth, but we would kill them 


with poisonous gas. We used 
the spray for the gas, and ina 
few minutes she felt sure that 
they had all been killed. Then 
we called the cotton rolls the 
Red Cross nurses and the ce- 
ment fillings the iron doors to 
the American fort. During 
the course of a half hour, I 
had removed the debris from 
three baby molars and filled 
them with cement while Helen 
was upon the western front 
having the time of her life. 
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THE FOUR STATES MEETING 
AT NEW ORLEANS 


C. EDMUND KELLS, D.D.S., New Orleans, La. 


HE Four States Post- 
Graduate Meeting 
(Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Texas and 
Louisiana) held in the Cres- 
cent City during the first 
week in June, undoubtedly 
negotiated a new “non-stop 
record run with the hood 
sealed” as far as dental meet- 
ings go. 

The program was unusually 
interesting and confined to 
lectures, clinics and working 
demonstrations by four stars 
upon four of the live topics 
of the day, and occupied the 
entire time of six whole days, 
four whole evenings and parts 
of the nights, and every min- 
ute of that time was full of 


é 33 


pep. 

The weather conditions 
proved a surprise to our 
guests. The meetings were 


held in the twelfth floor ball 
room of the Grunewald Hotel 
and except when the windows 
and shades were down for 
lantern slides, the charts were 
continually being blown oft 
the walls by the usual New 
Orleans summer Gulf breeze. 

Upon the sound of the 
gong promptly at eight-thirty 
on Monday morning, the 
throttle was thrown wide 
open, and “there she stayed” 
until the whole bunch crossed 
the tape, neck and neck, late 
Saturday afternoon. 

ahree hundred and thirty- 
three enthusiastic men and 
one woman showed the deep- 
est interest in what the lec- 





tures brought before them, 
and in the very creditable dis- 
plays of the Manufacturers’ 
Club and other exhibitors. 

The stars were Drs. Carl 
D. Lucas, Arthur E. Smith, 
Alonzo M. Nodine and Nor- 
man B. Nesbett. | 

Dr. Lucas handled his sub- 
ject, “Apiectomy, Periodon- 
tia, Prophylaxis, Exodontia,”’ 
in a masterly manner, read his 
lectures in a clear, impressive 
and convincing manner, never 
once allowing the interest of 
his audience to falter by in- 
serting supplemental remarks 
on the side. Everything he 
had to say was contained in 
his manuscript. 

Dr. Smith engrossed the at- 
tention of his listeners from 
the start, discussed his sub- 
ject “Nerve Blocking,” in a 
most interesting manner, and 
his charts and motion pictures 
were a great addition to his 
text. 

Dr. Smith is woiking with 
a great object in view, and 
when his “College of Anaes- 
thesia and Allied Subjects” is 
organized, it will undoubtedl+ 
fil, not a long-felt, but a 
newly-created want. That’s 
probably not what he will call 
it, but we will let it go at that 
for the present. At any rate, 
it’s a great ambition and it is 
to be hoped it will be realized. 

Dr. Nodine displayed his 
thorough knowledge of Radi- 
ology, Root Canal Prepara- 
tion and Filling, Stomatology, 
and held his audience—all at- 
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tention from first to last. 

Dr. Nesbett “promoted” a 
cast clasp and its original 
technique of undoubted merit, 
which was generally accepted 
at full value, as a means of 
replacing missing teeth. Slides 
were used abundantly where 
necessary by all of the lec- 
turers. 

At the conclusion of the 
twelve lectures (three by 
each), a half day was devoted 
to a most interesting progress- 
ive clinic. Then followed an 
innovation in dental meetings, 
originating with this commit- 
tee and proving a great suc- 
cess in every way. 

During Friday and Satur- 
day, each lecturer carried on 
a “special course” to which 
any member could subscribe. 

Dr. Lucas was given the 
Myles surgical amphitheater 
in the Charity Hospital, and 
“believe me,” the committee 
furnished him with some clin- 
ical cases which might have 
been expected to try his 
nerves, but he came out with 
flying colors. 

A large class hung over his 
every motion with the great- 
est interest,,and it certainly 
was as great a pleasure as it 
was instructive to see the care 
and skill with which he per- 
formed every step of each op- 
eration. 

Dr. Smith worked from 
early till late for the two days 
in the Tulane Dental Clinic 
where the committee provided 
him with an abundance of 
suitable patients. A very large 
class was “personally con- 


ducted” by Dr. Smith, who 
undoubtedly is a past master 
in the art, and his enthusiasm 
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had much to do with the in- 
terest shown by his students. 
Every one had ample oppor- 
tunity to make the various 
nerve blocking and. terminal 
injections under the directions 
of Dr. Smith. 

But Alas! how distressing 
to see sO many young people 
with their teeth in such a con- 
dition. Here a child of eight, 
and her permanent molars 
gone. Here a girl of four- 
teen with her four upper in- 
‘cisors mere shells and her 
other teeth nearly as_ bad, 
practically crippled for life: 
It is a question if she would 
not bécome a more valuable 
citizen if she had a perfect 
set of teeth and one leg gone. 
Is it any wonder that she 
looked such a physical wreck? 
How could she be well and 
strong with such a mouth? 
And so on all along the line. 
Evidently Fones’ ideas are 
correct. Take the little chil- 
dren in the schools and pre- 
serve their teeth, mxolens 
volens. 

Dr. Nesbett explained the 
various steps of his technique 
in the Loyola Dental Clinic, 
while Dr. Nodine gave a dem- 
onstration in one of the local 
offices. 

The deep interest mani- 


fested by the members in 


availing themselves of. the 
very latest ideas upon these 


. subjects is a very good aug- 


ury for the future of den- 
tistry in the South, and while 
the young blood was in the 
ascendency in point of num- 
bers, it was noticed that the 
bald heads had their accus- 
tomed seats on the front row 
—force of habit possibly— 
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though none the less interest- 


ing as indicating that they are - 


not to be reckoned with as 
“has beens.” 

Some very interesting and 
instructive motion pictures 
were shown during the meet- 
ing, but “have a care” when 
you act before the movie man 
and ‘are doing an aseptic den- 
tal operation, for alas! he is 
just that careless a. fellow, 
that movie man is, at one dol- 
lar a foot and plus, that when 
you chop one of the links of 
your chain of asepsis in half, 
harmless as he appears, he is 
right on the job and records 
in cold blood the smashup, 
although you, yourself, are in 
blissful ignorance of the 
crash. 

Dr. Barber, president of the 
National Dental Association, 
sprung a trick on the com- 
mittee by suddenly appearing 
upon the scene unannounced, 
but he caught no one napping, 
and had only words of praise 
for the committee’s hard work 
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and the quality of the meet- 
ing and its size undoubtedly 
surprised him. 

The Four States meeting 
was from first to last a great 
success, run aleng from hour 
to hour without a hitch, and 
everyone except the commit- 
tee would like to see it re- 
peated next year. 

The stranger “stars” we 
hope enjoyed their visit to 
this Southland of ours and 
the homeopathic quantity of 
hospitality which the limited 
time allowed to be shown 
them, and we trust they felt 
repaid as well for the coming 
by the genuine pleasure and 
interest taken in their work. 

The visiting members, we 
hope, enjoyed “mixing” with 
their frats of the Crescent 
City and we know full well 
how the local-men enjoyed 
having their stranger friends 
“within their gates,” and one 
and all are much better for 
the meeting. 





THE members of a successful voyage of exploration in the in- 


terior of South America have just returned to New York City. 


The 


first stage of the voyage included a 2,100 mile trip to Inquitos, Peru, 
up the Amazon river, which is 1,100 miles farther than Commodore 


E. C. Benedict took his yacht, the Oneidas, several years earlier. 


One 


of the purposes of the exploration was to test the practicability of 
determining the difference of longitude by wireless telegraphy. Quot- 
ing the language of one of the members: 


“We carried a home-made wireless apparatus constructed by Mr. 
Godley, of New Jersey, who had been in Brazil, and knew the re- 


quirements. 


And it was simply wonderful to be able to be in those 


primeval forests thousands of miles away and receive from the Ar- 
lington station (Washington, D. C.) the tickings that spelled so much 


for science.” 















 — OV? 
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SANITATION 





H. E. BLILER, D.D.S., Chicago, Ill. 


UCH of the fine-spun 


theory and _ bovine 

dicta as passed around 

by our medical experts 

is shot to fragments by the 
facts disclosed in the following 
clipping from the Chicago 
Tribune of January 6, 1917: 
“City sanitation after all is 


not our salvation. Crowded 


tenements hold some of our 
healthiest inhabitants. A year 
ago this winter there was 
something like an epidemic 
of grippe in Chicago. There 
were thousands of severe 
colds, ordinarily diagnosed as 
grippe, though the true grippe 
germ does not seem to have 
been present. At any rate, 
there were hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of § such 
cases. They were found 
almost everywhere in the 
residence districts. Plenty 
of people who lived in the 
most healthful and sanitary 
surroundings were afflicted. 
At the same time there were 
500 to 600 men sleeping 
nightly in the municipal 
lodging houses. They were 
men off the streets, often 
poorly clad and not well fed. 
They came into the free 
lodging house with wet feet, 
sometimes soaked through, 
and lay down on the floors 
with nothing but newspapers 
under them, as closely as they 
could be packed. The odors 
which filled the big bare 
rooms were frightful. Nota 
single case of grippe devel- 
oped in the lodging house, 





while the epidemic raged out- 
side. 

“Dr. Cabot is head of the 
medical staff of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 
As a highbrow he is among 
the most altitudinous. He 
says: ‘Housing reforms .are 
very feeble in their effect 
upon public health. Over- 
crowding in the tenements is 
a fearful evil to sexual 
morality, but a_ relatively 
slight detriment to health. 
The popular impression to 
the contrary rests upon the 
ancient fallacy that bad 
smells mean danger to health. 
Leaky drains were the 
favorite explanation of illness 
previous to the discovery of 
bacteria as the chief agents in 
disease. So far as is known, 
the smells of crowded city 
tenements are quite harmless. 


Bad ventilation is a bad habit 


which is probably commoner 
in country districts than in 
the congested wards of the 
cities.’ 

“The Russian mujiks are 
living eight and ten in a room 
in the back tenements of 
Liberty and O’Brien streets. 
Not one in a hundred of them 
has ever used a toothbrush in 
his life. Yet it would be dif- 
ficult to find an equal number 
of other men in Chicago 
whose teeth are so _ white, 
hard and free from decay. 
The fact that they live largely 
on rye bread and salt fish and 
that they eat very little meat 
may have something to do 
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with the fact. 
“In spite of the unhealthy 


conditions under which they 
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apparently live, they are as a 
class extremely hardy and 
healthy.” | 





TABLE 


TALK 


A. L. VANCROM, D.D.S., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Association, during 

the dinner, and after 
the waiter’s tip-plate had been 
passed, while the dessert was 
being eaten, a discussion arose 
on the topic of fees. 

The members of this par- 
ticular association practice in 
a section where the main 
product is the golden orange, 
and as a consequence they 
deal largely with reputed 
wealthy persons. The ques- 
tion of fees, naturally, creat- 
ed much interest. 

When all present but one 
had contributed their quota 
to the discussion, there was a 
general silence, and eyes were 
turned in the direction of the 
silent person. After clearing 
his throat he took the hint 
and spoke. 

“T kept quiet,” he said, “as 
I did not wish to say any- 
thing until everyone else was 
through, as you will admit 
that my story is a good cli- 
max to those that have been 
related.” 

This opening remark arous- 
ed much curiosity, as some of 
the experiences related were 
quite unique. The speaker 
continued : 

“T was busy with a patient 
one day, when I was inter- 


T a monthly meeting of 
A the Tri-County Dental 





rupted by a woman who en- 
tered the reception room. 
She showed me an artificial 
denture with a broken lateral 
incisor that was troubling 
her. As the price I named 
for repair was satisfactory, I 
looked over my stock and re- 
ported that it would be neces- 
sary to send to the supply 
house. She complained that 
the sharp edge of porcelain 
gave her much discomfort. I 
offered to relieve that; and 
asking my patient for a few 
minutes’ time, I removed the 
sharp edges and handed it 
back. She was profuse in 
her thanks, and stated that it 
felt so good that she would 
have nothing else done to the 
plates 

“T remarked that I had 
worked myself out of a fee; 
but she was delighted, and 
reiterated what a comfort I 
had given her. 

““Of course, I must pay 
you for this,’ she said. ‘I 
wouldn’t impose on you by 
asking you to do this for 
nothing, especially when it 
will save me so much expense 
and bother.’ 

“Opening her purse, she 
handed me a coin. I glanced 
at it as I turned back to my 
patient. It was a_ ten-cent 
piece !” 
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A Condition Which Should Exist, But That Which Requires Careful Thought and 
roadness of Mind. 





J. CRIMEN ZEIDLER, D.D.S., New Orleans, La. 


ONTHLY are various 
opinions given by dif- 
ferent men in the pro- 
fession as to the most 

efficacious method of treating 

and filling root canals; of in- 
serting amalgam fillings; of 
treating the muchly abused 
pyorrhea alveolaris and sun- 
dry other features crowded 
into the conscientious life of 

“we” dentists; but little has 

been recently written regard- 

ing national reciprocity. 

Never discard the old for the 

new is an old “maxim,” but as 

Henry Lewis aptly says, “We 

don’t go by the old Maxims; 

we now go by Rectors.” 
Sooner or later something 
should be done regarding the 
establishment of a form of 
reciprocal agreement between 
all states ; not necessitating, by 
any means, a full and com- 





plete reciprocal agreement, : 


but some _ understanding 
whereby a capable and legiti- 
mate graduate who, through 
unforeseen circumstances, is 
forced to seek a new “hunting 
ground,” as it were. 

In this article I mean to of- 
fer no solution, for as plainly 
stated, I make note that it re- 
quires broadness of mind, not 
of the singular, but of the 


plural. When one reflects on 
the conditions as they exist at 
present, we are justified in 
thinking that these conditions 
are a bit unfair and oppress- 
ive. I am of the opinion that 
we as a whole deserve some 


consideration at the hands of 
our fellow practitioners. The 
great lesson of brotherly love 
ought to be instituted and in- 
stead of making it a hardship 
for the deserving we should 
attempt to arrive at some solu- 
tion where only those who are 
incapable to practice should 
be barred. In an effort to 
make my whole meaning a bit 
more clear, let me cite an im- 
aginative condition which, 
however, does exist in hun- 
dreds of cases throughout the 
United States. 
A five-year graduate from 
a reputable dental college is 
engaged in the legitimate 
practice of his profession and 
at a most inopportune time his 
health fails, financial reverses 
overcome him. A _ thousand 
and one of the many unfortu- 
nate circumstances which may 
arise in one’s life confront 
him, and he is forced to leave 
hiss community. This man 
has enjoyed an excellent rep- 
utation, a member of his local, 
state and national societies, 
and is prepared to impart 
what knowledge he has, both 
theoretical and practical, to 
the members of the examining 
board in whichever state he is 
ordered to by his physician, or 
the state which offers the best 
solution to the difficulties 
which confront him. He has 
gathered together his avail- 
able capital and the possibili- 
ties are that he has a wife and 
child. Some of us become so . 
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reckless that we even marry 
while we are going through 
the mill. At any rate, as 
stated, he has all necessary 
qualifications except one of 
the following: The college 
from which he_ graduated 
ranked A-plus_ professional- 
ly, but he lacked a few 
points in the entrance re- 
quirements, or the college was 
not registered in the state in 
which he decided to practice. 
Meanwhile, he must live, and 
denied the right to practice his 
profession, he is forced to be- 
come a chauffeur, an elevator 
attendant, or what not. 

This imaginary condition is 
not the least bit exaggerated, 
for I am personally acquaint- 
ed with a case of a brilliant 
dentist, who was forced to 
seek other climate than the 
one he was working in. After 
gathering together his dearest 
possessions and going south to 
the land of sunshine and hos- 
pitality, he was_ rejected. 


This man sought meager em-., 


ployment, but the condition so 
preyed upon him that he de- 
veloped a fatal case of melan- 
cholia and died, leaving his 
wife and child. I happened 
to be traveling through this 
particular state in company 
with a fellow dentist, and on 
learning of the case, called on 
the dead fellow practition- 
er’s wife and child and found 
them living under conditions 
by far none too conducive to 
the health he fought so va- 
liantly to restore, nor by any 
means under the conditions 
which they had been accus- 
tomed to live. 

This, I say, is one case that 
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has come under my personal 
investigation. God only knows 
how many others there are, 
presenting as pitiful, if not 
even a worse state of affairs. 
Through the aid of some 
kind-hearted and generous 
dentists in this particular 
state, I secured a subscription 
large enough to tide the 
mother and child over until 
she, poor soul, could find 
something to do. 

If you cannot give us a full, 
clean and free-from-red-tape 
reciprocal law, you can at 
least prepare a law that will 
meet certain exigencies such 
as those cited above. When 
the National meets this com- 
ing October in New York, I 
hope that I will have the pleas- 
ure of bringing this vital sub- 
ject before a special commit- 
tee appointed by the President 
to investigate and learn from 
various states their exact atti- 
tude. Louisiana. has shown 
her fair-mindedness and will- 
ingness to accord a_ fellow 
practitioner half a chance and 
has established more recipro- 
cal agreements than any other 
state, and she now stands 
ready to meet any state in the 
Union more than half way. 
That the scoundrel and ille- 
gitimate practitioner can be 
kept out is to be assured, but it 
does seem a crime that the in- 
nocent and well deserving 
should be made to suffer. 

In passing I might add that 
this article is no “axe grind- 


- ing” affair. I have no personal 


cause to plead. I am young 
and vigorous and capable of 


‘making a living almost any- 


where, but it is written with 
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the sole intent of having the 
spirit of fair play permeate 
through the various states, 
and just as I hope to live to 
see the day when the dental 
profession will have reached 
the pinnacle of recognition 
and prominence, so do I hope 
to realize that a fair, uniform, 
conscientious, broad - minded 
form of reciprocal agreement 
exists between all states in 
the Union. 


If a condition such as cited 


above ever strikes home, you 
will wish that those lastly 
named conditions existed in 
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reality. Our life is one series 
of. unexpected and uncon- 
trollable events. Why wait 
for the blow to strike brother, 
father or your own:self? Agi- 
tate the movement if you 
think it fair, and the men at 
the head will be only too glad 
to see your point of view, but 
so long as they are nestled in 
a fat, lucrative practice, loll- 
ing about in costly limou- 
sines and calling “fore” at 
about four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, they do not see the 
fellow on the surface—the 
limousine passes by too 
swiftly. 








THE COLGATE DENTAL CLINIC | 





TANDING on the mu- 
nicipal dock of lower 
Manhattan and look- 


ing across the Hud- 
son to Jersey City, one of the 
landmarks presented to the 
eye is an immense clock face, 
thirty-eight feet in diameter, 
said to be the largest in the 
world. This is on the roof of 
one of Colgate & Co.’s build- 
ings, devoted to the manufac- 
ture of soaps, perfumes and 
toilet preparations, an indus- 
try established in the year 
1806. 

Due to a liberal use of 
printers’ ink and a superior 
product, this company has 
won a place for itself second 
tonone. Of late years it has 
been especially active in the 
dental field, with an intense 
interest in the oral hygiene 
propaganda and the education 





of the public. Much of this 
work has been done unselfish- 
ly, with a full realization that 
efforts to the common good, 
advertising health, long : life, 
comfort and beauty, would 


‘return dividends. This, how- 


ever, required a man with a 
vision and faith in the future. 

In keeping with this inter- 
est in oral hygiene was the 
establishment of a dental 
clinic in September, 1916, for 
the exclusive benefit of their 
employees, devoted to pro- 
phylaxis and emergency 
work. An average of twelve 
patients daily are treated, and 
in all cases a record is made 
of the necessary operative 
work, and they are referred 
to a competent practitioner, or 
their own private dentist. 
This service is not obligatory, 
but it is expected that the pa- 
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tient will return each six 
months for further examina- 
tion and treatment. 

Dr. T. P. Hyatt, of New 
York City, is in charge of the 
dispensary, with two dentists 
serving half-time, a lady as- 
sistant, and the nurse in 
charge of the welfare work. 
The equipment consists of a 
Forsyth unit, steel cabinet 
and everything in keeping. 

While this service has not 
been in existence long enough 
to provide definite data, it has 
already demonstrated its 
worth and is much appre- 
ciated by the employees, espe- 
cially those of foreign birth. 
An illustration of this was an 
employee, forty-five years of 
age, who presented himself 
with a very much neglected 
mouth, teeth covered with tar- 
tar and showing evidence of 
no care whatever. After 
scaling and treating, he was 
instructed in the care of his 
mouth, presented with a 
tooth-powder, and advised to 
purchase a brush. At the drug 
store he didn’t know what a 
tooth brush was and inno- 
cently asked, “Is that a tooth 
brush?” <A short time later 
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he presented himself to the 
dentist and pointing to his 
mouth, said, “I am not sure, . 
but isn’t that a ‘speck’ on my 
tooth?” This gives an indica- 
tion of the awakened interest 
in a clean mouth among the 
employees. 

Through their Publicity 
Department, Colgate & Co. 
have distributed millions of 
pamphlets on the care of the 
teeth. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the value of the co- 
operation of the manufactur- 
ers of dental toilet prepara- 
tions in the propaganda of 
oral hygiene. As an illustra- 
tion of this unselfish interest, 
Mr. Sydney Colgate, one of 
the members of this firm, has 
established and is maintain- 
ing, at his own expense, in his 
home town, Orange, N. J., a 
school dental clinic for the 
free dental treatment of 
worthy school children. 

Messrs. Colgate & Co. 
feel that the work of the den- 
tal clinic is only in its begin- 
ning, and with the construc- 
tion of new buildings, it is ex- 
pected to be enlarged and 
maintained to the highest effi- 
ciency. 





THERE is said to be $60,000,000 worth of capital invested in patent 


medicines in New York City alone. 


The Board of Health of the Citv 


of New York brought a suit to compel the ingredients in patent medi- 
cines to be disclosed either on the label of the container, or privately 


to the Department of Health. 


By a recent decision of the Supreme Court, the Board is enjoined 
from taking any action towards revealing.the names of any ingredients 


of patent medicines or their therapeutic value. 


The manufacturers 


claim that the ingredients and formulas under which their remedies 
are prepared are jealously guarded trade secrets and as such are con- 


sidered to be of great trade value. 


This may be true in isolated cases, but the majority of such pre- 
parations with fancy names are but an excuse to exploit the poor and 


unfortunate. 
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“STEPPING HEAVENWARD” 


ITH sincere regret we learn Dr. Edward C. Kirk 
has given up his professional activities and will here- 
after devote his time to business matters, having ac- 
cepted a directorship in the S. S. White Dental Manu- 

facturing Company, beginning July 1, 1917. To this end he has 
resigned his membership in the National Dental Association, 
membership on the General Medical Board of the Council of 
National Defense, and severed all teaching relations with the 
Dental Department of the University of Pennsylvania. 

While no announcement has been made as to his editorship, 
it is hoped that for the welfare of the dental profession, he will 
continue in this office. While we have a profound respect for 
Dr. Kirk as a teacher and dean of the Dental Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, to our mind his great work has 
been as editor of The Dental Cosmes. 

This publication was launched in 1859. J. D. White, M.D., 
D.D.S., A.M., was editor for six years, followed by J. H. Mc- 
Quillen, M.D., D.D.S., for a period of six and one-half years. 
J. W. White, M.D., D.D.S., A.M., assumed editorial control 
with volume fourteen, January, 1872, and continued until May 
27, 1891, a period of nineteen and one-half years. Beginning 
with the editorship of Dr. J. W. White, the magazine had won 
its place and with a galaxy of writers—Arthur, Ambler, Ab- 
bott, Atkinson, Bogue, Bonwill, Essig, Flagg, Garrettson, Har- 
lan, Jack, Kingsley, McManus, McQuillen, Palmer, Perry, 
Tees, Trueman, Truman, Webb, and Zeigler—this period 
marked the development of dentistry from that of a business to 
a profession. . 

Dr. Kirk assumed editorship with the thirty-third volume, 
July, 1891. In volume of material presented, his services have 
been more than half the life of the magazine. Even at this date 
it was in a class by itself, a dental magazine that stood from the 
beginning for the best interests of the profession. He has 
maintained this standard and advanced the same until today it 
is the one dental magazine in the field by which you would wish 
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the standing of dentistry to be. judged. It has always been. in 
advance of the profession and ready to sacrifice its reading 
pages to the man with a message, even though it would not.be 
understood or appreciated by any but a small minority. 

One could not blame Dr. Kirk if after serving the pro- 
fession twenty-six years, he were satisfied to lay down the 
burden and devote himself to business interests. The prece- 
dent ‘has been established of. a member of the firm acting as 
editor, and it is to be hoped that his other duties will not neces- 
sitate retiring from the editorial field. 

But whether this be true or not, we bid him God speed and 
are sincerely grateful for his work in the past, in helping to 
advance the dental profession to its present status.. The future 
is pregnant with possibilities and we can ill afford to spare men 
of such talent. In the coming years they will be greatly needed ; 
their influence and counsel sadly missed. 





WHO STARTED THIS CULT OF WHITE? 


T has been well said, “All is not gold that glitters.” 
Likewise, “All that is white is not sanitary.” 

Who started this cult of white? Undoubtedly it 

had its beginning on the operating table of the modern 

hospital. But it has spread to the barber shop, the ice cream 

counter, and even to New York’s street cleaning force, the so- 

called “white wings,” not to mention Mark Twain with his dress 

suit of white duck. Surely, the laundry man owes them a 

monument. 

It is a far cry from the surgeon’s operatory with wails, 
floors, tables and cabinets of white enamel; with gowns, towels 
and operating suits, steam sterilized and—white—to the Spot- 
less Town restaurant and its windowman equipped with a big 
apron and white gloves performing miracles with batter and a 
hot griddle. The up-to-date baker handling hot and sterile bread 
from the ovens, and the clerk handling food stuffs must wear 
white gloves. Also note the candy man on the street; it does 
not matter that his wares are exposed to the atmosphere and 
the dust of traffic ; the white suit and gloves have all the appear- 
ance of cleanliness and sanitation. 

The forerunner of the cult of white in dentistry was the 
fountain spittoon, making it possible to rid the office of an 
unsanitary, ill smelling horror. Our old idea of a sanitary 
operating table was that the top should be covered with plush 
and the sides with numerous mirrors. As the plush top became 
soiled it was covered with a red napkin, or perchance one of 
paper. Then someone devised the glass working ‘surface. A 
mechanical genius next presented a removable steel enamel 
covered top. Today the operating table must be entirely of 
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glass or near-glass, and a sterile top and instruments for each 
patient. a 

Speaking in a personal way, the cult of white came into the 
writer’s office with a pair of Forsyth enameled arms for the 
operating chair. The amount of dirt and disorder left on the 
arms between patients was astounding and we soon found it 
necessary to cleanse and sterilize if they were to make a pre- 
sentable appearance, for be it said, white enamel equipment 
necessitates—aye demands—constant attention if you would 
not have it become a reproach. There is no compromise; it 
must be in a sanitary condition if it would look the part. 

The Forsyth arms were only the beginning. Rapidly fol- 
lowed the sanitary operating table, and best of all, the steel 
enamel coated cabinet, equipped with porcelain receptacles for 
instruments and appliances. Such a steel cabinet not only 
looks sanitary, but it is. A wooden cabinet painted white is a 
subterfuge—a gay deceiver—a glistening, white enameled lie— 
a good thing gone wrong. 

With all these new furnishings, you are actually forced 
into wearing a white operating coat. If any dentist on earth 
will tell me why he uses a white operating coat, he will write 
the best advertisement that could be conceived in favor of white 
enameled equipment. If it would not belie its appearance, the 
white coat must be changed daily, if not oftener. If you would 
be really up to date—and why not be—your whole dress should 
be of white, clean and sanitary. Why not make it of white duck 
or a Palm Beach suit, with rubber-heeled shoes of white canvas, 
a white negligee shirt and tie, and manicured nails? 

There is another and a most practical reason for thus 
equipping your office. The manufacturers of the steel filing 
cabinet make the claim that they are an insurance against loss 
of contents in case of fire. This does not mean that they are fire- 
proof, but fire-resisting. Undoubtedly, if placed in a modern 
so-called fire-proof building, they would endure a consjderable 
conflagration and preserve their contents. This is equally true 
of the steel enameled dental operating cabinet. So long as it 
remains on its four legs or casters and doesn’t take a trip to the 
cellar, it will preserve its contents. 

You may adopt it at once, perchance five years from now; 
but I believe this is what you are coming to. You may make fun 
of the white equipment and call it “the bath room;” you may 
delay the purchasing of the enameled steel cabinet, but as the 
typewriter man says, “This is the kind you will eventually buy 
why not now ?” 
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THE WRITING ON THE WALL 


HE pioneers in dentistry fashioned their own instru- 
ments, adapting existing appliances or altering them to 
fit their special need. Gold and tin foil they found 
ready at hand, and for many years were the only filling 

materials. The manufacture of porcelain teeth was taken up 
by the dentist to meet his own need, or if too busy, he directed 
the work of a laboratory assistant. As dentists increased in 
number, the manufacture of artificial teeth and supplies became 
a profitable business. 

Gutta percha, or Hill’s stopping, and a plastic cement 
called “Os Artificial,” were added to the list of filling materials ; 
likewise amalgam, the black sheep of the dentist. 

As the dental practitioner became more busy, he was well 
satisfied to pass over the work of furnishings and materials to 
the manufacturer, better fitted with machinery, help, and capi- 
tal. As competition increased, each manufacturer perfected ma- 
terials as best he could, or accepted the formulas of a dentist in 
successful practice. Even the man on the cross roads without 
equipment or capital rushed his product on the market, trusting 
to a catchy name, a lithographed label, and good luck to make 
sales. 

Until the advent of the late Dr. G. V. Black, we were 
dependent on the statements of the manufacturers as to the 
worth of their product. Through his painstaking, intelligent 
research work on amalgam, the manufacture of this material 
ceased to be “by guess and by God.” 

Most of the improvements in dental filling materials have 
originated in America, an exception to the rule is the so-called 
silicate. The first of this nature came to us from Germany— 
and not by way of the Brooklyn Bridge. 

To the best of our recollection, it was first introduced at 
a meetihg of the National Society,,held at Buffalo, N. Y., 1905. 
The profession, struggling with the porcelain inlay, had begun 
to realize its limitations and the new product was welcomed 
with enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately, the material was in the experimental stage 
and this was soon demonstrated. Changes in formula and 
rules for manipulation resulted in a fairly satisfactory product. 

Undoubtedly, the manufacturers would be the last to as- 
sert that their product was in any but an experimental stage 
when first introduced. The experience was an unfortunate 

one both to them and the dentist. 

If this were the only way, it could be accepted as part of 
the price; the punishment of progress. But in the light of 
recent events it would seem to be both unnecessary and un- 
called for. 
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Let us gaze upon the next film. 

Some three years past the progressive head of a firm manu- 
facturing dental supplies, reasoning to himself that decided im- 
provements were essential to the silicate filling, determined to 
apply the methods of Dr. Black in this field. A Fellowship in 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research was established and 
a chemist of national reputation set to work on the problem. 
After two years research it was apparently solved. 

Not satisfied with the report, he sent out samples to over 
one thousand dentists for practical test in the mouths of their 
patients. Whether or not the material is presented for sale is 
dependent on their verdict. 

This action establishes a new standard. In times past the 
dentist has been exploited to the limit. It is up to him from now 
on to demand of the manufacturers a scientifically tried-out 
laboratory product. Anything less is harking back to the dark 
ages. 





THE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


OST of our readers are familiar with the move- 
ment to place memorial tablets in the Forsyth and 
Rochester Dental Dispensaries, thereby expressing the 
appreciation of the dental profession for this uplift. 

At the meeting of the National in San Francisco, the editor 
presented the idea of giving to the Messrs. Forsyth a loving cup. 
It was decided to raise funds for memorial tablets instead. The . 
chairman has sent out some ten thousand notices to individual 
dentists and the returns have been a disappointment. Recently 
some three hundred and fifty communications were forwarded 
to component societies of the National, asking them to con- 
tribute twenty-five cents each member. 

The amount desired is not large and it would seem that 
there should be little difficulty in securing funds for such a 
worthy purpose. 

At the next meeting of your society, bring this matter up 
for action. It is hoped that the fund will be secured before the 
meeting of the National in October. 

The chairman, Henry E. Germann, D.D.S., 513 Gwynne 
building, Cincinnati, Ohio, will be pleased to receive your con- 
tributions ; or the editor will gladly receive such funds and for- 
ward to the chairman. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 





“Mary bought a little bond, 
With money long and green; 
Now every time she clips a coup— 
She nicks the Kaiser's bean.’’ 


Tue Army Medical Department recently called for a bid on a 
list of medicaments in the United States Army. These were sixty-five 
items. It is said that such a list nineteen years ago would have con- 
tained double this number of drugs. 





In these days when light is thought of in terms of electric and 
gas lamps, it will doubtless be a surprise to many to learn that the 
average daily expenditure for candles in this country is about $67,000 

It is estimated that the 1917 production of candles in the United 
States will total $20,000,000. 





AT the recent meeting of the American Medical Association, New 
York City, Dr. David L. Edsall, of Boston, said, “Only the rich and- 
the poor are today getting the benefit of the latest scientific advances 
in medicine, this due to the fact that the poor take advantage of public 
diagnostic clinics, while the rich can pay for the best attention. 





EXPERIMENTS in the manufacture of alcohol from green garbage 
at the Columbus Municipal Garbage Reduction Plant have proved 
successful, and solved the problem of garbage disposal from a 
troublesome liability into that of a live asset to the city. 





PERHAPS you have heard the story of the old lady who had lost 
her teeth, when told of a world where there was weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, “Let ’em, gnash ’em, as ’as ’em!” 





How about this—Shakespeare believed in mouth hygiene. Three 
hundred years ago he said in the play of “Coriolanus,” “Let them 
wash their faces and keep their teeth clean.” 

Another poeteof the same Elizabethan period said, “Look to thy 
mouth; diseases enter there.” 





IN a new series of lectures by Dr. Bulkley, well known authori- 
ty on anesthesia and skin diseases, he makes a statement that with the 
best surgical treatment the mortality rate per 100,000 inhabitants in 
the United States for cancer has increased 28.7 per cent in the last 
fifteen years. He states his own belief that.cancer is a constitutional 
disease, of which the local tumor is but one manifestation, and that 
it-is best controlled by dietetic and constitutional treatment. 





“ConNEcTicUT’s Guiding Hand in the Development of Dentistry, as 
a Profession,” is the title of a twenty-four page pamphiet bearing 
imprint of a Hartford, Conn. publisher, and James McManus, D.D.S., 
of that city, as author. This contains many excellent illustrations, and 
is beautifully written. Connecticut is indeed fortunate in having so 
able a writer to chronicle her dental history. 
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THE story is told. of a soldier on the British front “somewhere in 
France,” who asked a comrade to lend him his knife. After a short 
time he returned it stating that he had cleaned it well. When asked 
what he wanted it ‘for, he said that he had noted a dead Bosch had 
a lot of gold in his teeth and he had been digging it out. 





Tue United States Army Ambulance Corps proposes to assemble 
2,000 Ford ambulance cars, 100 Packard two-ton trucks, 1 Ford %- 
ton truck, 100 Ford touring cars, which will constitute the equipment 
of the one hundred sections in which the Corps is to be organized. 





DvE to war conditions, Germany and Italy are making great use 
of their natural water power for the production of electricity. This 
has been necessary for purposes of coal economy—absolutely essential 
to Italy, but none the less so in Germany, as it materially contributed 
to the savings of human labor. Undoubtedly the use of water power, 
as a result of this European war, will be advanced several decades. 
The business of extracting nitrogen from the atmosphere has been so 
successful in Germany that the government will be able to dispose 
of 5,000,000 tons of nitrous manure, which is four times the amount 
needed in peace time. 


eee 





THE Oxford Press Sydicate values its formula for making a very 
thin, tough paper used in bibles and encyclopedias at more than 
$1,000,000. To perfect the process required twenty years and the 
expenditure of $1,000,000 in money. 

A secret of even greater value is the formula for making the 
paper employed for the Bank of England notes. This is the secret 
of one family of paper-makers, to whom already in two generations, 
it has brought an enormous fortune. 





THE Bristol, Conn. Press, issue of June 27th, says: 

“One of the highly important things in modern school work was 
brought out fast evening by publication in the columns of the Press 
of the report made by Miss Ruby Steele of her work as dental hygien- 
ist in the Hill school. The report is a model and indicates what can 
and should be done in all common schools. The work of Miss Steele 
was of an experimental character in Bristol, undertaken by those thor- 
oughly conversant with the importance of mouth hygiene, which is but 
another name for the proper and intelligent care of the teeth. 

'“Physicians are agreed that the condition of the teeth has a great 
deal to do with health. Those who have sound teeth in childhood and 
later on are in much better shape to combat and resist disease and 
illness than those not so fortunate. Now the dentist today is a highly 
competent and scientific person. Given supervision of the teeth of 
the child that child will escape most of the inflictions that come to 
those who are neglected, provided of course that the child continues 
to practice the care and attention taught and required. 

“These matters are beyond argument. The only question is whether 
the schools shall adopt mouth hygiene as a part of their regular 
work. We believe they should. Only a few weeks ago there was « 
—— disposition manifested to employ a physical director for our 
schools. 

“Such an instructor is highly desirable in his place, which is hard- 
ly that in the country schools where there is plenty of room for exer- 
cise, play and recreation. The money could be spent to very much 
better advantage by employing a dental hygienist. Experience proves 
that the instruction is needed and that the results attained.are worth 
all they cost.” 
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Some funny stories are told by the English recruiting officers. 
A_man who passed the Board was asked how he passed the recruiting 
officer minus every tooth in his head, said he had hired a set for the 
afternoon at a cost of one shilling, as his pal had joined up and he 
didn’t want to be left. Another who was rejected by the recruiting 
officer said he couldn’t understand why,.as his brother had been passed 
with the same set of teeth only the day before! 

An old lady went to the office and made an application on behalf 
of her grandson, a sailor, who was minus a good dental equipment. 
When asked if she realized that he would have to get real good teeth 
if his application passed the committee, replied that she would teach 
him to take care of them; she had had a beautiful set for eighteen 
years and had never once forgotten to take it out when she had her 
meals. 





TuHeE Third Annual Report of the Dental Committee of the Bridge- 
port (Ct.) Board of Health, shows the work accomplished for the 
children in the public schools from September 20, 1916, to June 20, 
1917. The dental corps comprised fourteen dental hygienists, two su- 
pervisors, and one woman dentist. 


Individual children given prophylactic treatments . 12537 ~ 
Children receiving one treatment ; 

Children receiving two treatments . . . .. . 8348 
Total of prophylactic treatments . . . . . 20885 


The work of saving the first permanent molar teeth is being car- 
ried on very successfully by Dr. Elizabeth Beatty, the school dentist. 
Her report follows: 


Children having teeth filled 371d Anetticn s sth Ja 448 
Number of sittings : 1100 
Number of alloy, cement and gutta percha fillings 

inserted in permanent teeth ; 3490 
Number of molars filled for children in the lower 

rms Hi) gett. Ar ABA Oey - ey Digi leg 1527 


Dr. Henry S. Riddell, conducting the Central clinic for the relief 
of pain and the extraction of pay shed red eg ietspeeto teeth reports: 


Extractions é j pose ae 
Treatments ee DAG Rs Uta f 55 
Fillings . pi tigriin, SHIT git RO he 


at a total expense of $84. 5O. 

The efforts of the dental corps are confined to preventive work 
for the children in the first five grades regardless of the financial con- 
dition of the child’s family. This plan has been firmly adhered to 
because it is felt that clinics such as the repair and relief type can do 
operative work for only a limited number of children, and in so doinz 
introduce a charity which should never be allowed in the public school 


system. 





THANKs to United States patents granted to German firms manu- 
facturing drugs and chemicals, thereby giving them a monoply on their 
manufacture in this country, they have advanced the price of thei 
products, particularly salversan, to unheard of figures. Although 
American manufacturers have been able to duplicate this and other 
drugs, they have not been permitted, until a recent decision of the 
Government in suspending the patents during the war, to supply the 
same. A curious factor is that these German firms are not similarly 
protected ‘against competition at home, in Japan, Switzerland, and 
many other countries. 
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THE municipal authorities of Fresno, Calif., Youngstown, Ohio, 
and Springfield, Mass., are about to take up the work of establishing 
school dental clinics. 





THE medical staff of a. base hospital in a certain city asked the - 


local Red Cross chapter for funds to purchase a portable ice machine. 
One of the directors of the Red Cross could see little use for an ice 
machine as a part of the equipment for a base hospital, and intimated 
the only use the medical staff had for an ice machine was to utilize it 
in the preparation of mint juleps and gin rickeys. 

He knew nothing of the modern ice bag, or of the uses of the 
“cold pack” in fever. He did not realize that ice is necessary in the 
ares of biologic mediums and in other laboratory and hospital 
work. 

Ice is not only valuable, but practically an essential thing in the 
modern hospital. 





“THe Pneumatic Injector” is the name of a substitute designed to 
replace the syringe in making infiltrations for local anesthesia. In 
order to compete with general anesthesia, local anesthesia must be ad- 
ministered with greater speed and less labor than has been possible 
heretofore with the ordinary equipment. Anyone who has had much 
experience in the use of local anesthesia knows that the short-comings 
of syringes are manifold; difficult to keep in order; easily broken; 
dificult to manipulate; and necessitating refilling innumerable times 
during major operations. 

“The Pneumatic Injector” may contain a pint or more of a sterile 
solution. Equipped with a Prest-O-Lite tank or air pressure, the so- 
lution is introduced into the tissues by connecting rubber tubes fitted 
with hypodermic points. Equipped with a pressure gauge, the instru- 
ment is under absolute control. 





WE have become so accustomed to the every-day modest safety- 
pin, the friction match and many other small conveniences that we 
accept their use without any thought of what it would mean to be 
deprived of them. So far as we have any record in history, the 
safety-pin in a crude form has been with us. Undoubtedly, it or some 
other form of pin antedated the button. 

The surgeons at the battle front in Europe have operated without 
suitable instruments, appliances or dressings—aye, even without anaes- 
thetics—but one of the greatest hardships has been the lack of safety- 
pins, an essential to surgical dressings. 

An extract from a nurse’s letter acknowledging the receipt of a 
shipment of pins, reads: 

“So the American pins have been welcomed with an eager grati- 
tude, I should be glad to transmit to the kind donors. For the poor 
men on the hospital cots who have lain there so many months with 
no interest except the small happenings of the wards, the arrival of 
these pins is a real excitement. Several boxes have been sent to a 
head nurse working, at present, in one of the large hospitals of the 
East, who was for two years at the head of an ambulance at the 
front where she had charge of seventy-five wounded men in a city 
under daily bombardment. Those coming next will be shared between 
the automobile ambulance and a neurological “cemtre,” whose needs 
are very great. If there are enough, a part will go again to the pastes 
de secours, which give first aid.” 

Safety-pins, or money to buy them, may be sent to Miss Fair- 
child, 153 Brattle street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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We want good, clean humor for this 
page and are willing to pay for it. 
Send me the story that appeals to 
you as “funny” and if I can use it, 
you will receive a check on publi- 
cation— Address EDITOR, 186 
Alexander Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











THAT’S A GOODUN 





HEARD IT AFORE 


A TRAVELER who believed him- 
self to be the sole survivor of a 
shipwreck upon a cannibal isle, 
hid for three days, in terror of 
his life. Driven out by hunger, 
he discovered a thin wisp of 
smoke rising from a clump of 
bushes inland, and crawled care- 
fully to study the type of sav- 
ages about it. Just as he reached 
the clump he heard a voice say: 
“Why in hell did you~ play that 
card?” He dropped on his knees 
and, devoutly raising his hands, 
cried: 

“Thank God, they are Christ- 
ians !” 





A RURAL orator addressing an 
audience said: “Daniel Webster’s 
wonderful command of the Eng- 
lish language came from his tre- 
mendous knowledge of the dic- 
tionary, of which he was the au- 
thor.” 

A well meaning friend whis- 
pered to the speaker: “Say, Bill, 
Daniel Webster didn’t write the 
dictionary; it was Noah.” 

Bill surveyed the other with 
scorn, and announced authorita- 
tively and loudly: “Noah—hell! 
Noah built the ark!”—J. VW ., St. 
Marks, O. 





trenches, 
“somewhere in France,” calls 
across to a comrade in a com- 
municating trench: 

“Oi sy, old top, ’ave you got any 
lices hover there?” 

“Lices? Gawd, we've got mil- 
lions hof them! ‘Ow many do 
you want?” 

“Oi don’t mean the kind of 
lices you mean, oi means shoe 
lices.” 


A Tommy in the 


Mark Twatn, while summering 
at York Harbor, Me., dropped in 
on an old fisherman by the name 
of “Capt. Brooks” and asked him 
if there was an osteopath at the 
harbor 

“Wall, ” said the old Capt., “the’ 
mebbe but I ain’t never ketched 
one yet an’ I’ve been fishin’ here 
nigh onter forty years.’ 

That evening when Capt. 
Brooks reached home, he told his 
wife about it and she said: 
“You’re a bright one, Jed Brooks; 
that ain’t no fish; it’s a bird.”— 

, New York City. 





OFFICER Murpnuy presented his 
prisoner, a big negro whose head 
was bleeding. 

“Well, what have you been up 
to?” asked the lieutenant, se- 
verely. 

“Ah ain’ done nothin’, 
the negro. 

“You must have done sorne- 
thing or you wouldn’t be in that 
state and you wouldn’t have been 
run in. 

“Hones’ to Gawd, boss, Ah ain’ 
done nary thing, Naw suh.” 

“Well, you must have 
something then.” 

“Ah ain’ say nothin’ and Ah 
ain’ done nothin’. Ah was just 
walking ‘long singing ‘Treland 
must be heaven, for my mother 
came from there, when ‘long 
came somethin’ and hit me side 
de haid. When I wake up this 
here officer had done got me.” 


9) 


replied 


said 





Wrre—Speaking to hubby in a 
disgusted tone: “I saw in today’s 
paper where a man in Honolulu 
bought a wife for fifty cents.” 

ubby—“Well, I guess _ that 
piers A is pretty high 7 Hon- 
olulu these days.”—A. ., Los 
Angeles, Calif, 





